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MY RESIDENCE 
IN 


MEXICO 


70 luxurious apartment suites one and two bed room units with dining 
room kitchen bath hotel maid service. 


Parking facilities - solarium - Bor - Room service - Beauty Shop - Will 
be among the services offered. 


in one of Mexico City's residential sections this hotel is located a short 
5 minute drive from the down town area. 


SUITES EMPERADOR will be the permanent oddress for 


all executives and discriminating visitors while in Mexico on business 
or pleasure. 


RESERVATIONS PHONE: 
OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE HOTEL OR THROUGH 
YOUR NEAREST TRAVEL AGENT. 


SS" Coapuador 


ENTERPRISE NUMBERS: 


(Dial Operator) Boston 6360, Chicago 1-6370, Philadelphia 6360 
Washington 1-6340, Toronto ZEnith 6-3649 6-3640 


OFFICES 


48 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. Plaza 5-9747 

1050 Ponce de Leén Ave. N. E. Atlanta 83, Ga. Trinity 4-9711 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building, Miami, Florida. FRanklin 1-8418 
209 Post St., San Francisco, Cal., EXbrook 4-9711 

6308 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal., Olive 3-8492 

1411 — 4th Ave. Bidg., Seattle , Wash., MAin 2-2500 

Suites Emperador. Av. Cuauhtémoc 614, México 12, D. F. 





WHERE TO GO IN 





february 


IN THIS ISSUE 
WE ARE FEATURING 


Trotsky's Death Mask — 8 
Carnival — 9 

Mayaland — 12 

New Discovery in Yucatan — 12 
Chiapas Adventure — 13 


As Well As 


Person to Person —7 
Knife and Fork — 28 
Search For Eden, Part Six — 23 


Where The Wise Ducks Go — 26 FEBRUARY 
climate 














City Temp. Rain 
(F) (inches) 

Acapulco 78 0.4 
Cuernavaca 65 0.1 
Guadalajara 58 0.7 

AS AND SPECTAGES Guanajuato 57 0.5 

Mérida 73 1.2 
México, D. F. 54 0.2 
Monterrey 58 0.8 
San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco — Feb. 2. Two Oaxaca 63 0.1 
weeks of merrymaking with fireworks, cock- Puebla 54 0.2 
fights, tequila, open markets, and displays. Taxco 66 -- 
Highlight of the fiesta is a dance which re- Tehvantepec 58 1.5 
enacts battles between the Christians and the Veracruz 70 0.9 
Moors of old Spain. 











San Juan Teotihvacén, México — Feb. 2. This Minatitién, Veracruz — Feb. 2-12. Colorful 
famous archaeological spot near Mexico City festival for the Virgen de la Candelaria with 
is very much alive on this day, when Nues- religious processions, dances, contests, etc. 
tra Sefiora de la Candelaria is celebrated. 

Zitacvare, Michoacan — Feb. 5. A _ patriotic 

Villa Hidalgo, Oaxaca — Feb. 2. la Virgen display honoring the heroic resistance that 
de la Candelaria is observed in purer reli- this tiny pueblo has always put up against 
gious keeping here, but with curious Indian any and all invaders. Bullfights, parades, 
overtones. sporting events and regional dances. 


Tzintzuntzan, Michoacan — Feb. 15. This old 
capital of the Tarascan Indians, on the shore 
of Lake Potzcuvaro, is the center of a regional 
fair in which the Rescue of the Sefior de la 
Santa Cruz is celebrated. The famous Dance 
of the Old Men may be seen on this day, 
as well as a fleet of primitive boats sweep- 
ing over the lake in a regatta. 


Tlacotalpan, Veracruz — Feb. 2-8. Another 
Candelaria-inspired feast, but notable for 
nocturnal parades of grotesque figures, duel- 
ling musicians who improvise gratuitous in- 
sults at each other from 20 paces, and the 
exciting dances native to Veracruz, such as 
the huapanges and bombas. 








Mexico City — Feb. 14. The annual Valen- 
tine's Day Ball, Mexico's version of the Black 
and White Ball, has become a top affair on 
the capital's social calendar. Funds raised 
are used principally for the printing of Braille 
books in Spanish, which are distributed not 
only in Mexico but also all over Latin Amer- 
ica. A strictly formal affair, with midnight 
supper, the Ball this year will be held in the 
Jockey Club. The guest list will be held to 
300 persons, and tickets (200 pesos or 16 
dollars) usually sell out well in advance, but 
sometimes a few are available. Those inter- 
ested can contact the Comite Interracional 
pro Ciegos, Calle de Viena, Mexico, D. F. 


Matias Romero, Oaxaca — Feb. 22-26. A town 
noted for its charm and beautiful 
uses a commercial fair as an excuse 
wonderful regional get-together. 


women 
for a 
Dancers in 
richly colored Tehuana costumes perform al- 
most continually, against a background of 
fireworks, allegorical parades, marimba sere- 
nades, etc. 





Taxco, Guerrero — Feb. 25. One kilometer from 
Taxco is the village of Telcapulco where, af- 
ter the regional dances of Los Tecomates and 
Los Gallitos, plus folk music and fireworks, 
a religious ceremony in the Chapel of Cha- 
varrietas climaxes the day's festivities. 


Carnival — Feb. 28-March 1. Mexico lets go 
and enjoys the brief and boisterous reign of 
Juan Carnaval. Veracruz is the center of the 
zaniest goings on, but there are enthusiastic 
celebrations all over the Republic, with al- 
legorical floats, flower and confetti battles, 
dances, and music. The fun ends on Ash 
Wednesday with the burial of his majesty 
King Carnival and the beginning of solemn 
religious ceremonies. 


Cities with a reputation for festivals, be- 
sides of course Veracruz, are Mazatlan, Tam- 
pico, Merida, Morelia, Guadalajara, and En- 
senada. Jalapa celebrates very elegantly in 
old Spanish lace; Tepoztian near Cuernava- 
ca, offers the famous dances of the Old Men 
and the Deer Hunt; Xochimilco, of floating 
gardens fame, celebrates their Xaltocan Fair 
at the same time; in San Juan Chamula thou- 
sands of Indians gather for ancient rites and 
celebrate this most spectacular of all Chiapas 
Indian festivals with, among other things, a 
barefooted dance on an avenue of dry grass 
set afire. The village of Huejotzingo, Puebla, 
along with spectacles depicting the battles 
between the French Zovave invaders and the 
Mexican defenders, adds romantic zest to its 
merrymakings by sanctioning the “kidnap- 
ping’ of a town beauty by one of its very 
select charros. 


RAPT. 


Famous Mexican Masters — Permanent exhibit 
of works by such outstanding artists as Ri- 
vera, Dr. Atl, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. Mis- 
rachi's Centro de Arte Moderno (Juarez 4). 


Garden of Art — Every Sunday from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. artists display their paintings in Sul- 
livan Park (behind 
Madre). 


the Monumento a la 


Orozco — Permanent exhibit of Jose Clemente 
Orozco's paintings. 
burgo 113). 


Galeria Orozco (Ham- 


Phofographic Exhibit — Some of Mexico's bet- 
ter photographers display samples of their 
work on the ground floor of the Photogra- 
pher's Club of Mexico (San Juan de Letran 
80). 


Famous Artists — An exhibition of drawings, 
engravings, etc. by such great Mexican artists 
as Orozco, Rivera, Siqueiros, and Tamayo. 
The University Gallery in the Central Library 
at University City. 


Interamerican Art & Industries — Permanent ex- 
hibit at the Instituto Indigenista Interameri- 
cano (Nifios Heroes 139). 


Painting & Ceramics — Works by Gonzalez Gar- 
za, lopez Kan, Gonzalez Caballero, Jose 
Crowley, and Onte Veros will be shown 
through mid-February by the Galerias Giantz 
(Genova Bidg., Genova 70-101). 


Cassillas — This ar*'st's works will be featured 
during the first half of February at the Salon 
del Carmel-Art (in the Restavrant Carmel, 
Genova 70). 


Merida — Works by noted artist Carlos Merida 
will be shown at the Galeria de Arte Mexi- 
cano (Milan 18). 


Rahon — Recent paintings by Alice Rahon are 
scheduled for showing at the Galeria Antonio 
Souza (Genova 61, 2nd floor). 


Engravings — A collective show of engravings 
by young artists will be featured at the Inst#- 
tuto de Arte de Mexico (Puebla 141). 


Mandelman — Paintings by Beatrice Mandel- 
man, of Taos, New Mexico, and recently of 
San Miguel Allende, will go on exhibit Feb. 
4 at the Mexican-North American 
(Hamburgo 115). 


Institute 


Oramas — Works by Vicente Castillo Oramas, 
an inventive sculptor who works in a close 
to-regional arts style, will be featured this 
month at the Galeria Tuso (Hamburgo 68). 
On permanent exhibit: contemporary art by 
Fernando Belain, Jose Bartoli, Arnold Belkin, 
Geles Cabrera, Pedro Coronel, Alberto Giro- 
nella, Elvira Gascon, Francisco de Icasca, Ju- 
liette la Chaume, Xavier de Oteyza, Felipe 
Orlando, Socram and Toledo. 


Rosales — Landscapes and flowers by painter 
Diego Rosales go on exhibit this month at 
the Galeria Jose Maria Velasco (Peralvillo 
55). 


Wasserman — North American painter Barbara 





Wassernan will show oils, watercolors and 
sketches at the Galerias Diana (Paseo de la 
Reforma 489). 


Castellanos — Oils (principally landscapes) by 
be featured this month at 
Galerias Excelsior (Paseo de la Reforma 18). 


this artist will 


Painters from Puebla — An exhibit of oils and 
watercolors by Josefina Gonzalez Mejia and 
Elena Gonzalez Mejia of the city of Puebla, 
will be on display at Galerias Pemex (Av: 
Juarez 89). 


Portraits — A collective show of portraits is 
featured at the Galerias Chapultepec, in Cha- 
pultepec Park next to the Monument to the 
Heroes. Oil paintings by Nieto and sculp- 

tures by Cannesi are also on display. 


wo) Np usic Cee” 


Domingos Populares de la Cultura — Every. 
Sunday at 11:15 a.m. the National Audito- 
rium (Paseo de la Reforma) features varied 
programs of music, drama, or ballet, often 
presented by top-rank artists. 
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Mexican Song Classes — A course devoted to OOSTHEA EO motion picture actress Kitty de Hoyos. Pala- 
learning Spanish through the medium of po- a» ‘A 


cio de Bellas Artes (Av. Juarez & San Juan 
pular Mexican songs is being organized by de letran, tel. 18-01-80) Nightly 8:30. 
the Mexican-North American Institute. Those El Dulce Pajaro de la Juventud — The Spanish Please check newspapers for date of opening 
interested should contact the Institute directly. and further details. 


version of Tennessee Williams’ “Sweet Bird 
(Hamburgo 115, Mexico, D. F.) 


of Youth" stars Rita Macedo, well known 





Mexican movie actress, Aldo Monti and Mi- a Carroza del Santisimo — This comedy deal- 
Violin Concert — Marilyn Dubow, 17-year old guel Angel Ferriz. Directed by Xavier Rojas ing with the loves of a famous Peruvian 
prodigy from Philadelphia, will present o and produced by Robert W. Lerner and Er- courtesan of the 16th century continues its 
program of works by Kreisler, Bach, Brahms, nesto Alonso. Teatro Sullivan (Sullivan 25, run, with Rosenda Monteros taking over the 
Bloch, Debussy, Saint Saens, and Kirschner. tel. 40-07-72) Nightly 7 and 10. Closed leading role. Presented in the round, it is 
Sala Ponce of the Palacio de Bellas Artes. Mondays. directed by Xavier Rojas and produced by 
Admission free. Check the Mexican-North Jose Hernandez. Adapted trom Prospero Me- 
La Pelirroja — Rene Anselmo and Luis de Llano 


American Institute (Hamburgo 115, telephone rimé's play by Alvaro Aravz. Teatro del 


25-16-54) for exact date, some time after present wagered Field and David Shaw's “The Granero (behind the National Auditorium, 
} febreary 8. Redhead", translated and adapted for the tel. 20-43-31) Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 
Mexican stage by Luis de Llano and Martha & 9:45; Sundays 5 & 8. Closed Wednesdays. 
Fisher. Armando Calvo, Virma Gonzalez, and 
Tribute to Landowska — On Feb. 16 a concert Nono Arsu head a large cast of actors, dan- Todas Las Noches Muere Julieta — Opening of 


will be presented in memory of the late Wan- cers, and singers. Teatro de los Insurgentes Federico S. Inclan's dramatic comedy, featur- 


da landowske. Palacio de Bellas Artes, 9 (Insurgentes 1587, tel. 24-58-91) Nightly ing Reyna Montes and Jose Galvez and di- 
_ 8:30; Saturdays 7 & 10; Sundays 5 & 8. rected by Xavier Rojas. Sala Chopin (Insur- 
} — gentes & Puebla, tel. 11-37-17) Nightly 
ae Recital —- On Feb. 22 Tomas Marin, pian- Leocadia — Jean Anovilh's dramatic comedy 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sundays 5 & 
| ist, will appear in a recital at the Palacio presented by the National Institute of Fine 8. 


de Bellas Artes at 9 p.m. 


Arts, directed by Salvador Novo, and starring 
Mundo de Maravillas — Manvel Lozano's play- 
ers offer world famous fairy tales in dramatic 
form for children. Teatro La Casa del Maes- 
tro (Naranjo 174, tel. 16-04-49) Saturdays 
11 a.m. & 5 p.m.; Sundays 11 a.m. 


Hamlet — Shakespeare's tragedy, featuring Ser- 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE gio de Bustamante in the title role with Car- 


men Montejo and Eduardo Fajardo. Directed 


OF FINE ARTS by Rad! Cardoso, this is the second offering 


INBA in the National Institute of Fine Arts’ classic- 
















al theater season. Teatro del Bosque (behind 
with the cooperation of Mexican the National Auditorium, tel. 20-43-32) 
Association of Travel Agencies Nightly 8:30; Saturdays 7:15 & 9:45; Sun- 
days 5 & 8. Closed Mondays. 
PRESENTS 
BALLET FOL KI ORICO DE MEXICO Antigona — Spanish version of Jean Anovilh's 
version of the Greek tragedy, directed by 


-Mexico through its music and dances- Jose Sole and featuring Erika Rener, Rafael 














~ Liamas and Enrique Aguilar. Teatro del Bos- 
que (behind the National Auditorium, tel. 
Every Sunday at 9.30 A. M. 20-43-32) Every Monday night at 8:30. 
at the Palace of Fine Arts las Cosas Simples — This comedy of college 
y life continues its long run of over a year. 
P P Teatro Milan (Lucerna & Milan, tel. 46-21-46) 
The Glass Curtain made by Tiffany will be shown. Nightly 7:30 & 10; Sundays 5 & 8. Closed 
i XQ Mondoys. 
Tickets with your travel agency or with NOTE: Show business is the same in Mexico as 
: ‘ anywhere else. Dates can change, performances 
the Mexican Assn. of Travel Agencies aty may be ashd ever or told trom one Gay to tho 


next, which makes music and theater informa- 
tion subject to last minute changes. Also, the 
off-days of theaters change with the desires of 
the artists performing at the time and vary from 
one month to another. It is advisable, there- 
fore, to check with the theaters. 


Antonio Caso 61 Teleph. 46-79-36 from 
monday through saturday. Sundays. 
at the National Palace of Fine Arts. 
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SCHEHEREZADE FLIGHT 


Luxurious Super H Constellations 
equipped with radar 


Buenos Aires - Sao Paulo - 
RIO DE JANEIRO - Manaos - Bogota - 
MEXICO CITY - LOS ANGELES 


Efi L. 


HEROVIAS BRASIL 





Paseo de la Reforma No. 95 
Tel. 46-56-68 México, D. F. 








aSPDRISa 


Boxing: Mondays & Wednesdays, 9 p.m. at Are- 
na Coliseo, Peré 77. Special cards scheduled 
occasionally at the larger Arena Mexico, Dr. 
Lavista 191 on Saturdays. 


Bulifights: Sundays 4 p.m. Novilladas (semi- 
pros) are staged in bullfight rings in Mexico 
City and in several Mexican states. Cur- 
rently there is no promoter for the regular 
“Corridas de Toros’ where the professional 
bulifight stars perform during the regular 
winter season at the large Plaza Mexico on 


Avenida de los Insurgentes Sur, and the Pia- 
za “El Toreo” on Cuatro Caminos, State of 
Mexico. 


Charros: Sundays at 11 a.m. the famous and 
colorful Mexican charros work ovt at the 
foliowing ranches: Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada 
del Molino del Rey near Los Pinos (the Presi- 
dent's residence); Rancho de! Charro, Aveni- 
da del Ejército Nacional; Rancho Grande de 
la Villa at the foot of Los Indios Verdes —en- 
trance off the Laredo Highway; and Rancho 
Santa Anita, Calzada de la Viga, Santa Anita, 
D. F 


Horse Racing: Every Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day and Sunday at 2 p.m. Hipédromo de 
las Américas, Lomas de Sotelo, Mexico City. 


Eight races. ‘‘1-2"' selections second and 
last races. Quinielas on fourth and sixth 
races. Pari-mutuel betting. Over 170 racing 


dates during the season. Classic for Februa- 
ty: Feb. 21, Clasico Asociacion Mexicana de 
Caballistas for a $40,000 pesos added purse. 
Three year olds and upwards will go 7'/, fur- 


longs for this one. Puet gate. Automatic 


Photo Chart and Camera at the finish line. 
Track length: 61, furlonas. 


















Study this summer in Mexico“ 


Learn to, SPEAK Spanish 
3-WEEK INTENSIVE COURSES 


Beginning Intermediate Advanced 
Sessions start: 
May 30 
June 28 
July 25 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN COMING MONTHS 


Passion Plays — During Holy Week several 
outstanding productions of this traditional 
play. Ixtapalapa in the Federal District; Tax- 
co, Tepoztiadn near Cuernavaca; Chiapa de 
Corzo in Chiapas; San Antonio de la Isla 
neor Toluca; and Tzintzuntzan on the shores 
of Lake Patzcuaro, Michoacan are the best 
known. 


Flower Festival — April 12th in Xochimilco. 
For over 500 years this suburb of Mexico 
City has conducted an annual fiesta. Minus 
human sacrifices it now features music, danc- 
ing, canoeing and coronation of the Queen 
of the Flower Festival. 


Ballet — A spring season at Palacio de Be- 
las Artes and the National Auditorium by 
such f panies as: The London Fes- 
tival Ba.let, the Yugoslavian Co., nd Ludmilla 
Tcherina’s Co. Dates to be announced. 





French Opera and Theater — The Opera Co- 
mique of Paris and the National Popular 
Theater directed by Jean Villar and starring 
such international favorites as Maria Casarez 
is also scheduled for a Spring season by 
Bellas Artes. 
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ACAPULCO'S DREAM HOUSE 
FOR SALE 


Exclusive luxury residence design- 
ed by “Mario Pani. 150° 
Pacific, unsurpassed panoramic 
view of Ocean and North America's 
most glamorous bay; fully furnish- 
ed, huge master bedroom & bath, 
four double bedrooms with baths, 
modern throughout, filtered swim- 
ming pool, sfairs to sea. Unique 
opportunity. Attractive terms. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: Dept. CL Mex- 
ico/This Menth, Atenas 42-601, 
Mexico 6, D. F. 
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hotel 
playa hermosa 


fracc. hornos - acapuico 
tal. 16-02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 
and beautiful Acapulco 


Acapulco, Gro 


this mouth, IN ACAPULCO 


Acapulco is in the flamboyance of its winter 
tourist parade. February is the month of ex- 
quisite weather, fashion hullaballoo, art shows, 
yacht regattas, golf and fishing tournaments 
—with bigger ones yet to come. 


Fort San Diego, with its face-lifting job only 
a few weeks old, is to become a permanent and 
civic center. The success of the world film fes- 
followed by the Phillipine Ballet's 
appearance prompted the move. 
sculpture rom throughout the world will be dis- 
played in special salons. And facilities in the 
theater for films, ballet, concerts, stage shows, 


tival here, 


jazz festivals and classical recitals are being ex- 
panded to accomodate over 3,000 spectators. 
Other projected units of the fort will include a 
plaza for civic meetings, summer school, and a 
festival square for street dances. Everything, of 
course, is open-air and tropical. 


February is carnaval month, and in Acapulco 
it calls for all-out hilarity; which infects all 
people of all nationalities and religions in this 


port city. 


Carnaval seems to pale at the yacht club 
where victorious skippers and crews of the 1960 
San Diego-Acapulco race greet and celebrate 
with their dawdling competitors. 


Paintings and | 


MTM recommends celebrating our Constitution 
Day, Feb. 5 in Acapulco. And on the 14th, the 
red-and-white social caper indulging San Va- 
lentin with his just due turns Acapulco into an 
amarous corner of beguiling courtship on thé 
feast day of lovers everywhere. 
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CAPULLO 


THE FIRST AND BEST 


Purified Water Swimming Peet 


Restevront and Ber 
(On the Ocoon) Bex 269 Tel. 40-200 


65 Rooms 
65 Boths 


oKiisheneties 














THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


300 Suites 





SPOT UNDER IHE SUN. 


HOTEL CALETA . ACAPULCO 


The sea at your feet... 





Reservations in Mexico: Balderas 36-6 Mexico 1, D. F. Telephones: 21-08-69 21-80-98 
Request Illustrated Brochure from our US. Represen 
On the West Coast: George Smith 


tatives: William P. Wolfe Organization 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Internacional 
Cuisine 














Gentlemen: 


Would you kindly send me the address 
of Mutual Fund SOGERIN (Sociedad Gen- 
neral de Inversiones). 

Also if you have any further information 
as regards this and whether it is any dan- 
ger of expropriation, | would appreciate 
it. 

Very truly yours. 
D. B. Gish 
El Paso, Texas 


...The Mutual Fund you refer to SO- 
GERIN is located at Isabel la Catolica 
No. 44, Mexico 1, D. F. The market in its 
stock is made by the Credito Bursatil, a 
subsidiary of the Banco Nacional de Mex- 
ico, $. A., whose address is Isabel la Ca- 
tolica No. 39. This is one of the oldest 
and most conservative banking institutions 
in Mexico, Either of these addresses will 
do for further inquiry. 

The Mexican laws regarding expropiao- 
tion are very similar to those of the United 
States, except in the case of very large 
agricultural or pasture holdings. There is 
no grounds or likelihood of expropriation 
of any such enterprise as the above. 


Editor 


.. enjoyed seeing Mexico by bus. Stay 
a day or two in each city, check your 
valises at the bus station and start sight. 
seeing and being “at home” immediately 
You choose your hotel that way, seeing 
their locations. We enjoyed the three 
concerts at Jalapa of the Pablo Casals 
Music Festival. Maybe the University of 
Vera Cruz has made recordings of all the 
concerts of such an unusual and delight- 
fully “diffferent’ musical arts. 
In our sight seeing at Aguascalientes 


we dropped into a small eatery called DP eee RO |p PR gy cee gS 
Quick Lunch at 501 Madero Av., served 


pm ae me 


ee ee ee er ae 


| 


Soon oun. readers 


good simple food North American style, 
and what was interesting the owners, man 
& wife, spoke English having been edu- 
cated in the U. S. 

For those persons who don t know about 
Aguascalientes, the attractions there 
(among many others) are the San Marcos 
Gardens and the “Ojocaliente’, the min- 
eral bath, whose waters are beneficial for 
many human ailments common to both 
sides of the border. 

Looking forward to our next trip — hap- 
ply, Clorinda Zambermardi. 


... Please enter by subscription for 
“Mexico - This Month,” for which $3.00 
(U.S.) | extend my hand across the 
border to you to offer my warmest friend- 
ship and best wishes.” Very truly yours. 
Dr. D. R. Faun, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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... "found a place in the June issue for 
my sportsman surgeon to enjoy some 
wonderful fishing. And I'm always seeing 
things and places | cant live without 
Having made two wonderful trips to Mex- 
ico and Yucatan | find myself wondering 
how we can live without bull fights, fies- 
tas, and the Aztec flavor! | may take ad- 
vantgae of this contact to invite you some- 
where on my next trip to Mexico.” Sin- 
cerely—Frances H. Fisher, Easton, Mary- 
land. 


Dear Mrs. Fisher: 

On the off chance | should not be rea- 
dily available the entire staff has request- 
ed to stand by in a state of abeyance. 

Editor. 
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Our Cover: One of leonora 


Carrington's famous sara- 


pe tapestries. 
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On the 29th of December, Mexico's 
leading writer and great humanist Alfonso 
Reyes, a man of Nobel candidate stature, 
died. He died in the serenity of his im- 
mense and beautiful library, and was bur- 
ied with national honors. And as is cus- 
tomary here when the great of spirit go, 
not only the world of arts stood guard by 
his coffin; led by the President, all the 
front-page names took their turn as well. 

Our personal portrait of Reyes dates 
from once, when we were in a time of 
troubles and fled an afternoon into the 
quietude of Reyes’ library, and more espe- 
cially his prescence and conversation. 
“How do you manage it?” we asked him. 
“What is the secret... of your Olympian 
clarity and peace...? (But not only that. 
Peace in the midst of constant activity, 
mostly for people and concerns: refugees, 
university matters, Mexican ideals, world 
causes and problems, individuals in trou- 
ble. . .). 

“Pues, he said smiling, “here as you 
see me, inside | too am held together by 


cobwebs.” 
He) 


e American Association of Anthropol- 
ogists held its annual session here just be- 
fore New Year's. It was a busy three 
days, in which, among other things, every- 
thing known to date about the peoples of 
ancient America was added up and 
weighed and sifted through, while at the 
same time sessions on the Orient, with 
which America is tentalizingly related, 
were going on in other discussion rooms. 


One of the most recent interesting de- 
velopments in anthropology, grown since 
the time when we were of the brother- 
hood, is the entry of anthropological 
methods and views into the study of mod- 
ern situations and struggles. It is called ‘'so- 
cial anthropology” and definitely erases 
that old hypothetical line between prim- 
itive man and us, on which the 19th cen- 
tury so happily swung. 






DON ALFONSO REYes' 


One of the papers in that area, which 
naturally caught the eye of the press, was 
called “Portrait of the Beatnik as an Amer- 
ican Negro.” So the romantic escape into 
jungle adventure, the wonderland of an- 
cient pre-history, and the. tribal customs 
of beings way down there primeavally on 
the scale of Evolution, goes definitely 
on the shelf where the Equanil and Mil- 
town sits. Alas. 

body reported, alas too, on the 
“Swastika-Smearers,”’ or on “The Secret So- 
cieties of Black-Leather Jackets and Their 
Function in Power-Dynamics,”” perhaps be- 
cause, up to a few days afterwards, nobody 
had taken a good long look at them. There 
was one paper, however, that seemed to 
be concerned with Toltec priests and pic- 
turesque antiquity but was very disturbing- 
ly along modern lines. Its author had this 
question in mind: How did the Toltec 
priests get those people to submit smooth- 
ly to building all those pyramids? 


wT ) 


“Which to us suggested a fruitful subject 
for another learned study, namely, “The 
Dynamics of the Use of Science, Social and 
Otherwise, in the Development of Power- 
Techniques." To be read in a room with 
not too much light; and chill. 
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The congress of anthropologists remind- 
ed some of the Mexican scholars in this 
field, of the beginnings of teaching and 
modern exploration here in 1910, in which 
the great—and still so modern!— Franz 
Boas took part. It was suggested in the 
University by some of these scholars that 
a series of memorial sessions in his honor, 
commemorating the forty years of brilliant 
work done since, be held here perhaps 
late this year, in which the best brains in 
the study of race, culture, and art, (in all 
of which he was a path-cutting pioneer) 
be invited. 

Though Boas was not a Mexican, no- 
body thought the suggestion inappropriate 
or unpatriotic. On the contrary, it was 
welcomed and approved. 

“We're mature now,” said one scholar 
with satisfaction. “We don't have to make 
a point of having to be bigger than any- 
one.” 

“Which pleased us very much for several 
reasons, among others, the quiet personal 
one of owing a great debt ourselves, to 
“Papa Franz,” as his students knew him. 
One of the greatest minds of our time, he 
taught scores and scores of people, among 
them us, something that had not been very 
clear to us before we sat in his socratic 
classrooms; namely, what human reason 
is, and what it's for. 








NATIONAL PANORAMA 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


As released to MEXICO/this month 
by the Research Division of the 
Nacional Financiera 


At a distance of half a century from the be- 
ginning of the armed movement of the Mexican 
Revolution, Mexico's attention is engaged in 
carrying forward the long-since peaceful but 
dynamic economic and social progress rooted in 
that movement. The land reform made possible 
by the Revolution has been accompanied by 
many other fundamental institutional changes 
and extensive public investments as part of a 
conscious public policy directed to industrializing 
the economy. Progress in agriculture and indus- 
try has been rapid and broadly based, along 
with the grawth of urbanization, financial de- 
velopment, and foreign trade. 

The dramatic structural changes affecting 
economic and social patterns show up particular- 
ly in the progress of the manufacturing sec- 
tor. To the expansion of traditional consumers’ 
goods and the appearance of consumers’ dura- 
bles have been added the establishment and 
growth of a complex of industries producing 
basic raw materials and intermediate compo- 
nents, and the beginnings of a capital equip- 
ment sector. In all these branches Nacional Fi- 
nanciera investments have been instrumental in 
the formation and expansion of productive en- 
terprises. 


Manufacturing originates 22% of net domes- 
tic product (compared to 20% contributed by 
trade and finance and 23% generated by agri- 
culture, stock raising, forestry and fishing to- 
gether). The growth of manufacturing and other 
industries has been the driving force in the rise 


in real national income per capita, increasing 
the nation's productive plant and labor produc- 
tivity. 


Manufactured articles are important foreign 
exchange earners, accounting for about one- 
fifth of merchandise export income, helping to 
finance imports of capital equipment for further 
economic growth. Manufacturing also constitutes 
a significant source of Government revenue, 
which in turn finances public investments and 
services making possible profitable business and 
occupational apportunities; 40% of income tax 
proceeds and 65% of production tax revenue 
is paid by the manufacturing industry. 


Nowe and Common 


Supposedly destroyed, but in reality 
hidden in a bank vault for 19 years, this extraordinary 
cast of Trotsky‘s face, taken a few moments after his 





death, by Mexico's sculptor laureate Ignacio Astnsolo, | 
has never before been published. Photos were taken 
exclusively for MTM by permission of the present owner, who | 
has been holding the mask for eventual sale. 
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CARNIVAL . . . 


This month finds full-dress celebrations 
of carnival in many towns and cities 
throughout Mexico. Most famous of them 
all is Veracruz, but numerous small towns 
have their own special celebrations deep- 
ly rooted in Indian traditions. Dancing in 
the streets, right, is the famed viejitos 
dance. For rundown on carnivals, see Pre- 
view—for rundown on carnival masks, see 
following pages and center map. 


... AND CULTURE 


February is the peak of the art season 
in Mexico. One of the most discussed and 
most crowdedly attended openings so far 
was that of MTM’s art director Viady, at 
the Proteo gallery. Exciting news for Viady 
enthusiasts was the artist's vigorous play 
of neutral-with-neutral tones; the work 





drew strong acclaim from first-nighters. 
Vlady's exhibit will continue at the Proteo, 
Génova 39, 2nd floor, until Feb. 10. 
The National Palace of Fine Arts will 
open, end of this month or the first days 
of March, a giant one-man show of sculp- 
ture by Ignacio Asinsolo, who, though 
widely known and active in such posts as 


Self portrait, by Viady ( oil) 


Sculptor Ignacio Asinsolo is best known 
for his fine portraits. His death mask of 
Trotsky (opposite page) is hidden in a 
vault. 


director of the National School of Fine 
Arts, has never assembled an exhibit of his 
work. 

Asinsolo, who has a colorful and dra- 
matic history beginning with service in the 
Pancho Villa army, is a quiet man, and, 
though often in battle for tough principle, 
is probably the most popular and beloved 
figure in Mexico's art world. 


Detail of a memorial 
monument to the 
Division of the North, 
Pancho Villa’s army, 
by Asinsolo. 
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MASKS |- 


PHOTOS ALVAREZ, BRAVO 
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Left: Pdétzcuaro market is center for 
carved wood masks. 

Above: viejito (venerable man) is 
ancient, favorite theme. Straw 
mask, at top, is from Taxco. 





Left: Primitive carved wooden mask from 
Tabasco. 








Above: rare clay mask is derived from 
ancient rain god. 


carnival masks are a year-round, 
centuries-old folk art in Mexico 


The “venerable man” appears here in 
black, for use in dance of the viejitos. 


Jaguar mask, above, looks Oriental, but 
descends from the Olmecs, more than 1000 B.C. 





Left: cardboard death mask, also 
an ancient theme, is child’s toy. 
Above: Two versions of 
Spaniards. 











MAYALAND: 
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Mexico's ports along the Caribbean, 
and the inlet within an inlet known as the 
Gulf of Campeche, have a great deal of 
the Shangri-La about them. A tropical sun 
and prevailing trade winds modify the 
lavish climate. Ships arrive and leave 
again, tempting the smuggler and the free- 
port traveler. Life is lazy, fishing and 
swimming are at the front door, and the 
low cost of living is not the least of the at- 
tractions. Principal difference between | 
these hide-aways and ports of the Pacific 
is not so much one of geography as of 
culture, commerce, and the Caribbean in- 
fluence. 

Last month we meandered down the 
Pacific. This month we shall treat our- | 
selves to a leisurely moment lost in the 
paradises of the Yucatan peninsular coast; 
next month we will continue north (at least 
it feels like north, contraryto the twists and 
turns of the map that make compassing a 
journey discouraging) into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The nucleii of interest:. . . 


(See page 16) 


Photo courtesy CMA 
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NEW DISCOVERY IN YUCATAN: 


The Caves of Balancanché, Yucatan, 
(discovered by Dr. Willy Andrews) 
are natural grottoes which connected 
sacred wells; offerings to the rain god, 
Chan, were placed under stalactites 
(which apparently symbolized water 
frozen in stone) to insure good rainy 
seasons. The caves were then closed, 
and only priests were allowed to enter. 
This stone brazier dates to the Toltec 
period in Yucatdén, 1200 B.C. 
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by Frans Blom 


(A noted archaeologist, 
anthropologist, and author 
of many books on the 
Mayan culture tells about 
the rich and beautiful state 
where he has lived for 22 
years. ) 


]n 1922, when | first came to Chiapas 
it took four days on horseback from the 
railroad station at Arriaga to the State 
Capital of Tuxtla Gutiérrez, and two and 
a half days more to reach the ancient 
Spanish Colonial Capital of San Cristébal 
Las Casas. For years it remained the 
same. Then, in 1950, the Pan-American 
Highway was inougurated, thus making 
Mexico the first of the Latin American 
countries to complete its section of this 
famous highway from border to border. 

Today all this is changed. From Arriaga 
it is only a couple of hours to Tuxtla Gu- 
tiérrez and another two hours from there 
to Las Casas. Two hours more brings you 
to Comitan, and another two hours brings 
you to the border with Guatemala. 

Enger persons will willingly tell you that 
you take your life in your hands if you 
go to Chiapas. Quite recently a tourist 
agent in New York insisted that a custom- 
er must sign a paper to release his com- 
pany from all responsibility if she insisted 
on being so foolhardy as to go to Chia- 
pas, where Indians with long machetes 
lurked behind the rocks along the high- 
way to butcher her. All this is pure non- 
sense. During the month of September, 
1959, my house in San Cristébal Las Ca- 
sas was visited by people from 14 differ- 
ent nations, around 100 were from the 
U.S.A. (Most were scientists, although 
some with letters of recommendation from 
close personal friends were accomodated. 
But we do not run a hotel). 


“By far the most colorful sight are the Indians . 
Above: Woman of San Bartolomé de los Uonos, 
Chiapos. Right: Fancy sandals from San Juan Chamula 
























How To Reach Chiapas: 


By Bus: Busses leave Mexico City daily 
mornings and evenings. It is advisable to 
stay overnight in Oaxaca, as the direct 
run takes 26 hours. 

Be absolutely certain to bring your tour- 
ist card, both when you go by car or bus, 


as well as plane. There is an inspection 
(See page 19) 
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MAYALAND: 


(From page 12) 


Chetumal: Like one of Somerset Maug- 
ham’s South Sea Tales plunked down on 
the Chetumal Bay of the Caribbean Sea 
this nether-world port is busy, tropical, 
and perhaps at first glance, and in one of 
Maugham's own phrases, second rate. A 
closer look reveals a unique sort of frontier 
existence... This capital of the jungle Ter- 
ritory of Quintana Roo almost borders on 
British Honduras. Go via TAMSA airlines 
from Merida (a CMA subsidiary). High- 
ways are in construction from Merida, and 
an existing highway leads to Belize. Splen- 
did fishing, boating, and swimming 
beaches make this beatest of the off-beat 


Mayan ruins rise from the flat green plains of Yucatan. Reconstruction, 
as here in Uxmal, reveals exquisite detail of this great architecture. 


piaygrounds something to write home 
about. 


Cozumel, Isla Mujeres, and Tulum: 
Regular airline service from Merida and 
Chetumal, as well as boats from Florida, 
Cuba, British Honduras, and Yucatan’s own 
Puerto Juarez make the hop to this Carib- 
bean area. Cozumel boasts only one com- 
munity, its capital (pop. 3000) called San 
Miguel. A fine air strip, built during the 
war by the U.S. government adds to the 
prestige of the place. It is also a free port 
and occasional vessels flying more flags 
than the United Nations put into the stark 
lithe harbor to leave off the consumer goods 
of the world. Cozumel's rainbow waters are 


legendary. An abundance of sea shells, 
good, sturdy, pink ones, provide a distinc- 
tive building material: houses are walled 
and roofed with them, streets are paved 
with them, beaches are lined with them. 
Still lagoons and wide, isolated coves at- 
tract skin divers and oceanographers. The 
Bohemian life, ramshackle charm, and 
remoteness have created a special sort of 
Lost Generation, inspired no doubt by the 
islands reported origin in the Lost Conti- 
nent of Atlantis. 
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Cozumel is reached by air for about | 


$17 round trip from Merida. Boat tariffs 
vary. Nearby Isla Mujeres, equally scrub- 
by botannically and lush touristically, is 
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eight hours away by boat. One small ho- 
tel and several hammocks accomodate the 
traffic. 

Across the channel lies Tulum, an the 
Yycatan mainland in Quintana Roo Ter- 
titory. Ancient Maye ruins dominate the 
landscape and the high waves of spectrum 
fwes have never been able to wash them 
gway. Charter planes or boat will bring 
the adventurer here. He can house him- 
self in a one-room wooden hut, without 
furniture, plumbing, or water. He must 
bring his own supplies, or count on the 
occasional cooperation of a single open 
well from which some water may be se- 
cured. His compensation will be the fabled 
white city of a long-past civilization, a 
fabulous white beach, spectacular fishing, 
and the pleasures of dwelling, if even for 
an instant out of his life, in a world that 
can never be duplicated anywhere else 
on this or any other planet. 


Progreso: This seaside outlet for the 
produce of Merida lies on the coast divid- 
ing the Gulf of Campeche from the Carib- 
bean at the northernmost tip of the Yucatan 
peninsula Only a half hour's drive from 
Merida, Progreso is a shipping harbor to 
the world at large, and a railroad point 


Lazy, fun-packed hours bring 





as well. Henequen (sisal fiber) leaves here 
to provide the world with rope; Progreso 
is also the state of Yucatan's favorite re- 
creation center. A few modest hotels line 
the waterfront, a miasmic-looking if active 
area, facing a 12 million peso, 2 kilometer 
long concrete wharf. Several attractive 
modern summer homes grace the coastline 
on either side of the city. 


Campeche: The capital of the state of 
Campeche is connected to Veracruz and 
Merida by boat; to Merida by the United 
Railways of Yucatan or by bus; with Coat- 
zacoalcos and the rest of Mexico by rail 
(National Railways of Mexico), and to the 
capital by air service. 

The pink-toned port was founded in 
1540. As it was frequently attacked by 
pirates it was a completely fortified city 
and still has the air of a fortress. Its at- 
mosphere is heady, damp, and mustily 
tropical, with brilliant blooms to paint the 
peeling walls with color. Campeche is built 
on a series of gigantic subterranean caves, 
excavated by early Mayas, and used in 


ancient times as catacombs. Most of the 
important buildings are on a hill, over- 


looking waters as turquoise as a Navajo's 
Thunderbird. 





Ciudad del Carmen: The tropical city 
is in the state of Campeche, situated on 
a long peninsula in the Terminos Lagoon, 
with the Gulf of Campeche at one side. 
It is connected with the rest of Mexico 
by CMA airline, and by a nearly com- 
pleted road from Campeche via Isla Agua- 
da. Also by ship, so check with your 
travel agent. Carmen is old world, with- 
out any doubt. Cities on this coast were 
long a target for pirates and they still 
conserve their walled aspect. Because of 
the tropical sun houses are painted pastel 
colors. Fish are more than plentiful, there 


are comfortable if not luxurious hotels, 
and some of the world's finest shrimp in 


the harbor. 


Little known to tourists, except inveter- 
ate fish-seeking yachtsmen, Carmen has 
the added advantage of being inexpen- 
sive, isolated in atmosphere, and utterly 
charming. In time, it is said, all this will 
be infringed upon due to the construction 
of roads to connect Carmen with the rest 
of the Peninsula of Yucatan, with Chiapas, 
and with the capital. We don't doubt 
that, but we're not holding our breath. 


Carol Miller. 


health and joy in woters of sunny Cozumel. (Photo courtesy CMA) 

















(From page 13) 

of papers at Juchitaén, which sorely inter- 
feres with those who travel by way of 
Oaxaca. 


By Air: There are two flights from Mex- 
ico City to Tuxtla Gutiérrez every morn- 
ing. One via Oaxaca, the other Veracruz. 
Those who wish to go direct to Las Casas 


will find taxis waiting at the airport. Like- 
wise there are two morning services from 


Tuxtla Gutiérrez to Mexico City. 
By Car: Two routes. One via Oaxaca— 
the other Veracruz. It you want an early 


ange Geneee yee on Geet Top photo: Straw-thatched huts of Zinacantecan 
one of the roadside places nal Totolape. Indians dot the green valley of San Cristébal. 
As you drive down the mountain you will Above: Chamula Indians make harps and guitars, 
see across the cafion the Indian trail here played by Zinacantecons. 


(See following page) 


Opposite: Zinacantecan Indian starts work on o hat. 
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(From preceding page) 


thousands of years old. Until here the 
Pan-American highway follows 
Cholula near Puebla. 

If you want to swimin the Pacific Ocean 
drive to La Ventosa near Salina Cruz. 
Otherwise Tehuantepec offers little attrac- 
tion. 

Juchitan where you meet inspection of 
papers has some of the most beautiful 
women in Mexico. Posada de San Vicente 
is a small hotel here. Just out of Juchitan 
the Trans-Isthmus highway comes in from 
the left at La Venta. (Coatzacoalcos on the 
Gulf of Salina Cruz). It connects with Ve- 
racruz and Villahermosa, Tabasco. 


it from 


T he Veracruz route goes through Alva- 
tado, where you cross on a ferry. The 
highway bypasses Santiago Tuxtla. But 
drive up to the Plaza where you will see 
some of the huge stone heads brought 
from Tres Zapotes. Next comes San An- 
drés Tuxtla. It is a charming small town, 
where you can buy good handmade ci- 
gars and survey the archeological sculp- 
tures on the plaza. 


Zinacantecan woman weaves her roof 


near San Cristébal Los Casas. 


Passing one of Mexico's most beauti- 
ful lakes, Catemaco, you will see Agalte- 
pec Island (temple island) once a sacred 
city, but reshapea by man. Hotel Playa 
Azul. 

At Acayucan turn right on the Trans- 
Isthmus Highway. (A left turn takes you 
to the Gulf). After crossing the big river 
you can drive to Villahermosa (connection 
to the ruins of Palenque by plane or rail- 
road.) Now the highway goes through 
tropical vegetation and you may be lucky 
to see macaws, parrots, and monkeys. 

At la Venta you reach the Pan-Amer- 
ican highway from Oaxaca. Ahead lies a 
long stretch of flat country. The AAA 
guide book says: “Here you can make 
good time” 

Then at Tapanatepec you swing north 
and climb the Sierra Madre. The old horse 
trail to Chiapas is at the bottom of the 
deep valley to your right. Behind is the 
Mar Muerto (Dead Sea) and beyond 
the Pacific. 

You enter Chiapas 2800 feet high and 
cross the Continental Divide. You're 35 
miles north of the Pacific, and straight 
North 120 miles away is the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Kilometer 993, Santa Ana, has a nice 
roadside restaurant, good food, fresh milk, 


and butter. 

Follows Zintalapa, Ocozocuautla, and 
BerriozGbal the orchid region. 

Tuxtla Gutiérrez the state capital is hot 
and dry, 1775 feet above sea level, and 
has 30,000 inhabitants. Small archaeolog- 
ical museum showing among other things 
the splendid results of the recent excava- 
tions at Chiapa de Corzo. Charming zoo. 
logical garden specializing on Chiapas 
animals, botanic garden and museum with 
a collection of precious woods arranged 
by famous botanist Dr. Faustino Miranda. 

One third of the State of Chiapas is 
covered with jungle and lacks roads. Over 
1,000,000 people inhabit this State, which 
covers 38,850 square miles. 


L eaving the copitai the road zig-zags 
up to the edge of Sumidero Cafion. It's 
a most imposing sight. Sheer walls drop 
down to the Grijalva river 3000’ below. A 
modern bridge crosses it here, just as you 
enter the cafion. 

Next comes Chiapas de Corzo, an an- 
cient pre-Spanish settlement. On the plaza 
stands one of the most remarkable pieces 
of 16th century architecture —a fountain 
of red bricks shaped like a crown. Don't 
miss that, nor the visit to the church of 
Santo Domingo, where an enormous 
bronze bell hangs in one of the towers. 

Long before the days of the Spaniards 
the Indians of Chiapas were famous for 
their guards painted in true lacquer tech- 
nique, and this kind of work is still being 
kept up. On the main plaza you will find 
a nice small museum containing some fine 
pieces of this work. 

Zig-zagging out of town due north you 
climb to Escopetazo pass. Named gun 
shot pass because it was so narrow that 
two mule teams couldnt pass. First driver 
to reach the pass fired his shotgun (esco- 
peta) to warn of his approach. 

As you leave this pass a gravel road 
goes off to the left to Rayén and Simo- 
jovel. Eventually it will go all the way to 
Villahermosa, capital of Tabasco. As yet 
it is not possible to drive a car through 
this route. 


'T he highway continues up. Down to your 
left is the Ixtapa valley, and among the 
mountains north live some of the 250,000 
Indians of the stcte. They are all of an- 
cient Maya stock and speak six different 
Mayanca languages (not dialects). Now 
you begin to meet the Zinacantan In- 
dians on the road, handsome men, wear- 
ing a flat, handwoven hat adorned with 
many ribbons, a short cotton tunic, bare 
legs and sandals. Guides have all kinds 
of explanations for the gaily colored rib- 
bons. But the answer is quite simple. The 
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young buck wears great bunches of rib- 
bons to impress the girls. Once married 
less attention is paid to the ribbons. And 
when he should become a widower, he 
adds black ribbons, not so much as a sign 
of mourning as to indicate that he is ready 
to marry again. And dear lovely tourist 
ladies, buy all the Indian mens hats you 
want, but please dont wear them in the 
streets of Las Casas. Some of the Indians 
resent it, and to others you will be good 
for a roaring laugh. 

San Cristébal Las Casas: In 1524 Cap- 
tain Luis Marin and the famous soldier- 
historian Bernal Diaz del Castillo, entered 
the valley called by the Indians Jovél 
(grassy plain). Here was founded the city 
of San Cristébal, which the Indians still 
refer to as Jovél. The Spaniards found 
that the Chamula Indians had fortified 
themselves on a mountaintop, with such 
steep sides that their horses were useless. 
After several attempts one early morning, 
covered by fog the Spaniards broke 
through the defenses and found that the 
fortifications had been evacuated during 
the night. As camouflage the Indians had 
placed lances along the parapets, and 
left a small band of warriors to beat drums 
and blow conch shell horns to give the 
impression that great resistance would be 
met with. 


Te Spaniards raided here and there, 
but the Indians made it so hot for them 
that it was decided to retire towards Ta- 
basco. 

On March 12, 1545 Bishop Bartolomé 
Las Casas. famou protector of the Indians, 
arrived with a group of more than 35 
Dominican friars. They at once made plans 
for their church and monastery. The cor- 
nerstone of the church of Santo Domingo 
was laid by Bishop Marroquin of Guate- 
mala on Jan. 9, 1547. 

From 1541 to Sept. 1821 Chiapas be- 
longed to the domain of the Viceroys of 
Guatemala — 280 years. 

Named after its patron saint, St. Christ- 
opher, and its famous bishop, Bartolomé 
de Las Casas, the city of San Cristébal 
Las Casas lies in a lovely green valley, 
enclosed by tree clad mountains. To the 
west stands the extinct volcano, Jueitepec. 
Several of the mountain tops along the 
northern range are crowned by small 
groups of Maya ruins — nothing spectac- 
ular — and excavations show that the pot- 
tery belongs to the late classic period of 
the Maya (750-800 AD). This can be seen 
in the private museum at Na Bolom. 

Along the east side of the valley are 
more mountains and the west side is closed 
by the escarpment on the top of which 













































Road runs through arch in tower of El 
Carmen church, built by conquistadors. 


ie the ruins of the fortifications where the 
Chamula fought the first Spanish invaders 
in, 1524. 

t us now wander around along the 
streets. Low many colored one story houses 
covered with red tiles. Through the gates 
one sees the flower rich patios, blooming 
the year round. At either end of the town 
rises a hill topped with a church. To the 
west the small church of San Cristdébal, 
and to the east the church of Guadalupe. 
Neither is interesting, but the view from 
the hills is enchanting. 





The most beautiful of churches, Santo 
Domingo, famous for its gilt wood work 
and pulpits, and the Cathedral are well 
worth seeing. El Carmen is unique as the 
street passes through the bottom of its 
tower. 

n the south side of the main Plaza 
you will meet a mermaid set into the cor- 
ner of a house. Nobody seems to know 
why she sits there, or why she was placed 
there. 

By far the most interesting and colorful 
sight in Las Casas are the Indians who 


(See following page) 
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(From preceding page) 


come to town by the hundred to trade 
except on Sundays when they hold market 
in their home villages. 


There is a tendency to bunch all the dif- 
ferent groups of Chiapas Indians and call 
them Chamulas. This is definitely not cor- 
rect. The Indian population is composed 
of a whole row of different groups, and a 
man from Zinacantaén would feel himself 
highly offended if he was called Chamula. 

Likewise it is common to speak of the 
many Indian “dialects”. This also is wrong. 
The language situation can be likened to 
the “Romance” languages of Europe. 
Many stem from Latin, just as these In- 
dian languages stemmed from the ancient 
Mayan. But they are as dissimilar as 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and 
Rumanian. And it is as hard for a Tzotzil 
from the Chamula region to converse free- 
ly with a Tojolabal from the Comitan area 
as a Rumanian ard Frenchman. 

On both sides of the Calle Real de Gua- 
dalupe there are rows of small one-room 
shops. These trade with the Indians and 
here you can see many more than in the 
market place. 


rR Zinacantecas, the fellows with the 
long bare legs have already been de- 
scribed. Then there are the small stocky 


} 


fellows with either black or white tunics, 
the real Chamulas. Usually they do not 
wear ribbons on their hats, and if you 
see them wearing a black tunic, and rib- 
bons then they either have held or are 
holding a post in the Indian Government. 
Those from San Juan Chamula have white 
sleeves, from San Andrés Chamula red 
sleeves, from Santiago brown sleeves, and 
those from Sante Marta and Magdalenas 
wear blue sleeves. 

The guides also have an- explanation 
for the high heel guards which the man 
wear on their sandals. They state that it 


shows rank within the community, but no- 
body really knows. Young boys will wear 
heel guards of different height as it suits 


them. And at carnival the heel guards 
go as high as the calves. These heel 
guards go back to the pre-Spanish days. 


There is a day trip to Bonampak, a few 
days there and a day back to the airstrip. 
This means that one must hire a crew of 
men with their animals for about a month 
for the fun of being disappainted when 
reaching Bonampak. Yaxchilan is far more 
interesting, to my mind. 

The state of Chiapas, especially in the 
Las Casas neighborhood, offers much to- 
day that has its roots in the Pre-Columbian 
past. Each village or group of Indian com- 
munities has many rites and festivals, 
which though changed by time and the 
Spanish influence, are still barbarically and 
beautifully unforgettable sights. A com- 
plete list of the most accessible is given 
in the Directory. 

From Las Casas, it is feasible and ad. 
venturesome to drive to the Guatemala 
border. But the landscape and the adven- 
ture is likely to be worth it. 


On the Maya monuments one sees exactly 
the same kind of sandals with elaborately 
decorated heel guards. 

Fanciest costumes come from Huistan. 
The men wear small hats with red wool 





ribbons, and always at a rakish angle. 
Shirts are hand woven, with pale blue or- 
namental stitching around the neck and 
the pants. Some call them diaper-pants. 
But they are actually long and baggy 
tucked up in a special way. The women 
often use a red wool turban. In town 
they may seem unkempt and dirty, but in 
their villages lounging before the com- 
munity house they are clean, immaculate, 
and strikingly handsome — before the 
dusty trek to the town. 

Rarely, very rarely, you see some of the 
people from San Bartolomé de los Llanos 


(Venustiano Carranza). Theirs is the most 
attractive. costume in all Chiapas. Men 
wear white cotton trousers of a jodpur cut, 
narrow. from the knees down, and flaring 
out from knee to hip. The trousers are 
embroidered with many small figures in 
red. The figures are also on the shirts, 
which are made of a lacelike weave. The 
women wear dark blue skirts with orna- 
ments done in stitched colored embroid- 
ery. Their blouses are also of the lacelike 
handwoven material. In their long braids 
are colored ribbons. Both men and women 
expose a bare midriff. 


T. ancient Maya civilization, which 


once occupied this area, has left spectac- 
ular remains. Palenque, one of the most 
extraordinary, is best reached by the daily 
plane direct from Tuxtla Gutiérrez to Villa- 
hermosa, Tabasco (Cia. Tabasquefa de 
Aviacién). Villahermosa has an excellent 
archaeological museum, and all the huge 
altars and stone heads from La Venta have 
been transported to a park on the edge 
of town. The same airline runs planes to 
Palenque every day. There Sr. Domingo 
Lacroix picks you up and takes you to 
his hotel; to the ruins and will come back 
for you some time in the afternoon. 

The ruins of Yaxchilan larger than Pa- 
lenque, and with most refinea low relief 
sculpturing of the entire Maya area, are 
reached by plane to the lumbercamp of 
Agua Azul, on the Mexican side of the 
great Usumacinta river which is the bound- 
ary with Guatemala. Then five hours by 
dugout canoe down river to the ruins. It 
takes about three days to organize this 
trip, and you must carry equipment and 
food. 


Bonampak, will be a disappointment 


| to most visitors who go already knowing 


the reproductions of the famous murals, 
discovered by Giles G. Healey. Large sec- 
tions of these paintings are covered by a 
thin film of calcareous deposits, and can 
only be seen when treated in a special 
way. Furthermore, if the airstrips in the 
vicinity are overgrown, this means that a 
crew of men and horses must be sent in 
beforehand and it takes these at least 
seven days from Tenosique to El Cedro. 

The state of Chiapas, especially in the 
Las Casas neighborhood offers much to- 
day that has its roots in the Pre-Columbian 
past. Each village or group of Indian com- 
munities has many rites and festivals, 
which though changed by time and the 
Spanish influence, are still barbarically and 
beautifully unforgettable sights. A com- 
plete list of the most accessible is given 
in the Directory. na 
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by Frank Brandenburg 


s 1960 ends, and with another tax year 
for most Americans and Mexicans, many 
questions arise concerning tax liabilities. 
Who must file returns? What role does 
citizenship play in the tax pictures of the 
United States and Mexico? How does re- 
sidence and source of income affect taxes? 
What amounts are taxable? To what ex- 
tent are taxes paid to one country deduc- 
tible in calculating taxes to be paid an- 
other? And first of all, how does the in- 
cidence of U.S. taxes fall upon residents 
in Mexico, whether U.S. citizens or not? 

Citizens.Every United States citizen is 
subject to U.S. tax laws. In the specific 
case of income tax any citizen who was 
under 65 years of age and had gross in- 
come of $600 or more during 1959, or any 
citizen who was 65 years of age or older 
and had gross income of $1,200 or more, 
must file an income tax return. 


on-U.S. Citizens. An alien resident of 
the United States temporarily residing in 
Mexico (for example, a Mexican citizen 
who enjoys a status of “American resi- 
dent’) or a non-resident alien (Mexican 
citizen without U.S. residence status) whose 
income came in whole or part from sources 
within the United States are subject to 
payment of income tax. Of course alien 


entire 1959 tax year brings with it for 
the U.S. citizen whose earned income 
came from personal services rendered in 
Mexico or elsewhere outside the U.S. and 
its possessions tax exemption on all earned 
income. If unable to qualify for bona 
fide residence exemption, there still exists 
the prospect of enjoying limited exemp- 
tion from meeting the tests for ‘physical 
presence in a foreign country.” Again ex- 
cepting U.S. government employees and 
contractors as well as citizens engaged in 
certain forms of business ownership, an 
exemption of up to $20,000 may be de- 
clared by citizens who were (or intend 
to be) present in Mexico for a total of at 
least 510 full days during any period of 18 
consecutive months. Earned income, how- 
ever must be attributable to the 18-month 
period and to personal services rendered 
outside the United States. Partial exemp- 
tions are permitted within the 18-month 
period: if a citizen qualifies for 9 months 
of 1959, for example, he will enjoy a 
75% or $15,000 exemption. 

ere is always present the danger that 
an American seeking tax exemption will 
equate his Mexican immigration status with 
residence or physical presence status as 
outlined in the Internal Revenue Code. This 
does not always follow. A U.S. citizen 





and citizen alike must pay taxes on un- 
earned income derived from the United 
States; citizen and resident alien must in 
addition pay taxes to Uncle Sam on Un- 
earned income derived from Mexico. 
Residence. To file a return is not for 
many Americans resident in Mexico the 
same thing as subjecting oneself to nor- 
mal tax rates. Except for U.S. Government 
(e.g. embassy personnel and contractors) 
or operators of a sole proprietorship 
or partnership business, bona fide resi- 
dence (tax officials translate this to mean 
“permanent residence”) in Mexico for the 


holding Mexican papers as an inmigrado 
may not necessarily qualify for total or 
partial exemption, while a U.S. “tourist” 
who religiously treks to the border twice 
a year, may qualify. Before American tax 
authorities bona fide means permanent 
—does not however exclude occasional 
trips back to the State—and physical 
presence means more than simple resi- 
dence in Mexico for 17 or 18 months. Fur- 
thermore, an American resident alien tem- 
porarily residing in Mexico and any Mex- 
ican who under U.S. law is a “non-resident 
alien” enjoy no exemption from normal 


law rates regardless of residence, in Mex- 
ico or elsewhere. 

Amounts Taxable. Unearned income, 
regardless of its source, of U.S. citizen or 
resident aliens temporarily residing out- 
side the U.S. and of Mexicans who draw 
unearned income from the United States, 
is always subject to tax. Earned income, 
on the other hand, is more flexible. To 
restate what we observed under citizen- 
ship and residence: American citizens in 
Mexico who fail to meet bona fide resi- 
dence or physical presence qualifications, 
or who are-U.S. government employees or 
contractors, as well as resident aliens tem- 
porarily residing in Mexico enjoy no ex- 
emptions beyond the usual provisions af- 
fecting their counterparts who reside in 
the U.S. The income of an individual in 
this category who at the same time has 
no dependents and is under sixty-five years 
of age is taxable on any amount above 
$600; each dependent provides an addi- 
tional $600. For those over 65, the initial 
exemption is $1200. 

Since “earned” and “unearned” incomes 
constitute such important determinants of 
U.S. taxation, what precisely does Internal 
Revenue include in each category? Among 
rarely variable sources of earned income 
are wages, reasonable salaries, bonuses, 
commissions, and professional fees; and in 
unearned income we find dividends, in- 
terest, capital gains, alimony, and gam- 
bling winnings. More difficult to pinpoint 
are pensions, annuities, royalties, rents, 
and business profits. In the matter of pen- 
sions, an American citizen long resident in 
Mexico who receives his pension from his 
former employer's current operating funds 
(non-prefunded pension) may enjoy par- 
tial or even total exemption. 


Classification of annuities and prefund- 
ed pensions involve considerations too 
complicated for easy presentation here, 
but even where U. S. citizens are bona 
fide residents of Mexico and they cannot 
include annuities and pensions as earned, 
and thus exempt, income, these same citi- 
zens may deduct a certain amount as a 
“retirement income credit.” Classification 
of royalities usually involves the manner 
and form in which a book or song or pa- 
tent was orginally contracted for by pub- 
lisher or menufacturer. A rooming house 


(See page 25) 
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S everal years ago | found | was begin- 
ning to lose contact with my favorite 
ducks. | changed my shooting grounds 
and, for a while, | found this helped. But 
too many other people had also tried 
that, and again | was coming back without 
my limit. In the meanwhile | had gone 
from a twenty gauge, to a sixteen, to a 
twelve, and finally to a full choke in both 
barrels. But when my friends started trun- 
dling in three inch magnums, and coming 
back with splitting heads and a couple 
of teal, frankly, | had had it. 

Then came the bright idea, for | think 
slowly, of trying Mexico. | like to stick 
my toe in a pool first before diving and 
so | just crossed the border as far as the 
Laguna Salada region below Mexicali. 
It was a bit rough. A thick tule swamp 
with little open water and, even with a 
fairly good dog, | lost half of the birds | 
dropped, but | had my bag. The friends 
| was with did, too. There was plenty of 
dove, some quail, and even a few phea- 
sant. 

These friends | was with, talk about 
slow thinking, in the afternoon one of 
them went off to pick up a few dove and 
met a nice looking fellow on horseback 
—you ve guessed it. The fellow admired 
his gun, a B grade Parker, and so he 
passed it to him for a closer look, and 
the nice looking fellow rode off with it. 
Believe it or not, a Mexicali saloon-keep- 
er got it back for him. This, with its early 
word of caution, was the beginning of a 
long friendship with Mexico—ofter all, 
the ducks cant’ be wrong. 


S © it wasnt long before | was down as 
tar as Hermosillo, where, for my money, 
the duck shooting really begins, and you 
start to count honkers on the menu. Its 
good grain country, and this continues 
right on down part Manzanillo, But speak- 
ing of Hermosillo, the Rio de Sonora 
goes by here and all the way down to 
Kino Bay you will find all kinds of shoot- 
ing. Sometimes it's preferable to use a 
boat, which can be rented, or you can 
take a folding one along. The port hunt- 
ers spot. The hotels of both places-are 
quite good, those of Guaymas perhaps, 
a bit the better and the hunting closer. 

Be that as it may, if you are one of 
those who come barreling down Highway 


Where the 
Wise Ducks 
Go... 


by Eliot Gibbons 


15 around Christmas time, it’s a cinch you 
will find the blinds as crowded as the 
hotels, and that goes double for the ele- 
gant and comfortable Playa de Cortez 
bar — reservations are must. Incidentally, 
dogs under seventeen are not allowed in 
the bar. If you come by air, the service 
is regular and pretty good, but some of 
the best hunting stops further on the 
planes dont make. A car gives you a 
better chance to shop around. Thsu you 
can continue on down Highway 15 to 
Ciudad Obregon, where the stateside 
crowd starts thinning out or, further, to 
Mochis and Culiacdn. These places all 
have fair enough accomodations and, at 
Culiacén, the birds are such a pest, and 
I'm talking of geese too, that the farmers 
practically beg you to shoot their land. 
Mazatlan is only a little further and that's 
tops too. Theres plenty of blind shooting 
or from platforms built in the tule or, if 
you prefer and many do, you can use a 
boat. 

A word of caution— if you happen to 
see a large gourd floating be an Indian. 
Ammo as well as guns come pretty high 


for them and, disguishing themselves 
they're gotten pretty good at swimming 
up to an unsuspecting duck and grabbing 
him before he can_take off. If you think 
you're young and taugh, you might try it 
sometime. 

The east coast of Mexico | dont know 
so much about, but they tell me | can't go 
very far wrong between Tampico and 
Veracruz. Especially recommended is Al- 
varado, just below Veracvruz. The Yuca- 
tan peninsula also comes very highly re- 
commended. At Mérida, for instance, it's 
just a matter of stepping outside you 
luxurious hotel —and driving three hours 


— 


to the coast. But on the way you will find , 


mangrove swamps where there is plenty 
of good duck shooting, and fields where 
there are all the quail you can shake a 
lagoons, which in turn are jammed full 
of duck, brant, and geese. 


Around Mexico City, Lake Patzcuaro is 


tire stick at. The coast, though, is full of 
the most popular region. It has good ac- 
comodations but a boat is necessary. To- 
luca is hardly more than an hour's drive 
from the city, but is all private, though 
very good, shooting. Near Acapulco is 
Tres Palos, where the shooting is fair, only 
fair, and a boat is necessary. 

A word about other matters: This year 
the season is from November 15 to March 


15. Limit is ten ruck and ten geese in | 


possession per day. Entering Mexico: Have 
a notorized certificate of good conduct 
from your local police department. Bring 
this and a. destription, including serial 
numbers, of the guns you will take, to the 
nearest Mexican consul, who will issue 
you a permit, which in turn must be pre- 
sented to the military authorities at your 
port of entry. You are allowed to bring 
four guns, of which the calibre of each 
must be different. And you are permitted 
to bring 100 rounds for each calibre, a 
good idea, for ammo is expensive in 
Mexico. 


A good timesaver, especially if you ares! 


a newcomer, is to communicate before- 


hand with Capt. W. Kirten, Jr., at the. | 


Central de Caza y Pesca, Londres 87, Mex- 


ico 6, D. F. He can supply you with | 
much information and, if you wish, set up | 


your entire shooting trip. 
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Indian Festivals that can be visited by car, 
jeep, landrover, truck, or horse from San Cris- 
tébal Las Casas are set forth by Frans Blom. 
Check on the passability of the roads before 
setting out. 


In January: Change of Indian Government 
of Amatenango del Valle on the Ist; at San 
Juan Chamula and Tenejapa the Zinacantans— 
19th to 21st. 


February: San Andrés Chamula (Larrainzar) 
—4th; S. Bartolomé Llanos—Ist thru 3rd both 
by jeep; San Felipe—S5th; Comitan entry of the 
Flowers—10th; and Night of the Candles— 
20th. 


March: S. Bartolomé Llanos—1 and 3; S. An- 
drés Chamula—4; both by jeep. 


April: Zinacantan, Amatenango del Valle, and 
S. Bartolomé Llafios—this jeep—the 
24th thru 30 th. 


last by 


May: 4th; Amatenango del Valle, S. Bartolomé 
Llafios, Chenalo — last two by jeep. 15th; Hu- 
sitan, Amatenango del Valle, Tenejapa — Husi- 
tan by horse and Tenejapa by jeep. 27th. San 
Juan Chamula; 28th. Teopisca; 29th. Magdale- 
nas by horse. 


June: 6 thru 13, Chenalé, San Antonio by 
jeep. On 13th. San Cristébal Las Casas right 
in town; 24th. San Juan Chamula; 26 thru 29 
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Chenalé; Huistan also in the 29th. 

July: Magdalenas and Tenejapa, 22nd. thru 
24; Amatenango and San Cristébal las Casas 
the 24th; Santa Marta—27th. Magdalenas and 
Santa Marta require the horse; Tenejapa the 
jeep. 


August: Fiesta Santo Domingo in San Cris- 
tébal th 4th. Mitonic—5th; Chenal6é—é6th; Ce- 


rillo in San Cristébal—é6th; Zinacantan—7th 
thru 10th; San Juan Chamula—8th and 9th; 
Mexicanos in San Cristébal—15th; S. Bartolo- 


mé Lilafios the 24th. there and in San Cristébal. 
Teopisca—28th; San Ramén in San Cristébal— 
31st. 


September: Tenejapa—<éth. thru 8th; Agua- 
catenango—8th; S. Juan Chamula 20th. and 
21st; Night procession of candles in San Cris- 
tébal the 22nd., and on the 24th. Fiesta Mer- 
ced there. Huistan—28th. and 29th; Mitontic— 
29th; and San Juan Chamula—30th. 


October: San Francisco in San Cristébal the 
4th; Dia de la Raza there on the 12th. Chenalo 
14th. and 15th. 


November: By car and launch to Acala— 
12th.. thru 14th; San Diego in San Cristébal 
—13th; Amatenango del Valle also the 13th. 
Musicians in San Cristébal—22nd; and Caridad 
in San Cristébal—24th; Tenejapa—28th; San 
Andrés Chamula—29th. and 30th. 


December: San Juan Chamula—9th; Naven- 
chav—10th thru 12th; Santa Lucia in San Cris- 
tébal—13th; Santo Domingo in San Cristébal 
on the 29th; San Juan Chamula—24th; and 
the Change of Indian Government on the 31st, 
and carrying into the next year in: San Juan 
Chamula, San Andrés Chamula, 
Huistan, Tenejapa, and throughout the state. 


Zinacantan, 


Carnival is held at a different date each year. 
Note also that San Andrés Chamula is some- 
Bartolomé de 
Los Llafios is also Venustiano Carranza. 


times called Larrainzar and San 


(From page 23) 


owned and operated by a bona fide re- 
sident citizen permanently resident in Mex- 
ico who not only owns but also operates 
certain types of rental properties may 
qualify for partial exemption. For ex- 
ample, up to 30% of net rental income 


(See following page) 
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with the SEC in Washington - - 
Send for a complimentary copy of 


Carl D. Ross, Pres. 











Own own, Dirt 


from a boarding house both owned and 
operated by an American citizen per- 
mantly resident in Mexico may be ex- 
cluded from taxable income. 

More often than not the business execu- 
tive finds himself on the margin of tax 
laws. While U.S. corporations and their 
subsidiaries and branches in Mexico are 
taxable at usual rates, the American “in 
business for himself’ in Mexico becomes 
subject to various regulations. In the first 
instance American citizens or resident 
aliens who combine capital and personal 
services in the form of a sole proprietor- 
ship or partnership are usually permitted 
to regard no more than 30% of their share 
of the profits as earned income; 70% is 
taxable. For example, a Mr. John Brown 
may have signed over to himself (contrary 
to Mexicon law) all of the stock in a com- 
pany which he manages personally and 
whose profits in 1959 were $70,000. Mr. 
Brown may exclude only 30% of his pro- 
fits, or $21,000 and must report as taxable 
income the remaining $49,000. In addi- 
tion, he may forget his obligation to pay 
for the year 1959 a self-employment (So- 
cial Security) tax of 3%/, percent on his 
first $4,800 of income. 


In order to avoid circumvention of tax 
payment, Internal Revenue retains the pre- 
rogative to determine what constitutes a 
“reasonable” salary for a corporation 
executive: an executive may include under 
earned income only that part of his salary 
which is-considered reasonable; the excess 
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VICTORIA 


TAXCO, GRO. MEX. 


Ask THE MAN WHO's 
BEEN THERE.. 
Cuas & Quincy Nissi, 
MGRS. & OWNERS 














Mistache 


BOOKS, RECORDS, ART CALLER 
Muanez 4 
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Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 
Best in food, service and comfort 


Toxco 








HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Reasonable Rates 





The best of Native Art 





MATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 


subrez No. 44, Mexico, 0. F 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jalisce 


A guarantee of fine workmanship 
and anthanticely 
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is fully taxable as unearned income. 
Deductions. Medical expenses, state 
taxes paid while travelling in the United 
States, and a host of other “standard” ex- 
penses are deductible in full if a taxpayer 
itemizes his deductions, deductible inci- 
dentally from either earned or unearned 
income. Expenses, losses, and other nor- 
mally deductible items which went into 
producing exempt or excludable income, 
such as the $20,000 permitted under phys- 
ical presence in a foreign country, can- 
not be deducted. The amount of Mexican 
taxes which may be claimed as a credit 
against U.S. taxes should not be based 
on the amount of income tax withheld by 
the Mexican government but only on the 
amount of income tax which was a legal 
and actyal tax liability paid or accrued 
during 1959. Thus, a professional who 
pays Mexican taxes under Schedule V may 


include such amount on his U.S. income 
tax return. 
Forms. U.S. citizens claiming tax ex- 


emption must submit with their income 
tax return, Form 1040W or Form 1040 and 
Form 2555. A citizen who claims a credit 
for foreign income taxes must file a se- 
parate Form 1116. 

Note: Mexican Taxes, which follow a 
considerably different structure, will be 
described in another issue. They are on 
the whole very much lower than U.S. 
Taxes. Fxemptions are often granted to 
new industries or enterprises which are 
ruled of benefit to the country. Personal 
taxes are not a great burden. But all re- 
sidents are, of course, subject to taxation. 


Editor. 


HAMBURGO 68 (pasaje) Tel. 25-21-02 
ARTE CONTEMPORANEO 
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Exposition of the Month features 
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THE UNUSUAL IN GOLD & SILVER 


UNIQUE PRE-COLUMBIAN 


DECORATIVE ITEMS 
Opp site the Palace f Fine Arts 
Juarez No. 14 Tel. 21-33-80 © 


Mexico, D. F. 
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RANCHO TELVA 


in enchanting TAXCO 


© Swimming in the new spring- woter pool 
“Paddock” purified 
© and of course the best food obtainable 


owned and operated by 


Wells Fargo & Co. Express, $. A. 


Mexico City 4 


Av. Juarez 8. 





Exquisite styling, 
a superd finish 
and such a bargain too... 


in the READY-TO-WEAR OGL 


Marisa Ruby 
Phan City 


Niza 45 


DE 
Moi 


eo] iicii, Fae Lihte bec a8) 
DECORATORS’ ACCESORIES 
AND FURNITURE 


WE SHIP WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL ANYWHERE 


catalogue on request 
Amberes 61-A 
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A PLACE AT THE ALTITUDE YOU DESERVE. 
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by Borboro de Zouche Palmer 


O: course it is axiomatic that all the 7 


coastal States are famous for their fish 


dishes; nevertheless there are some very ff 
interesting dishes which are made with | 


meat or chicken. As a case in point, there 
is what is known as CUACHALA or Pollo 
Indio (Indian chicken) from the State of 
Colima: take a good fat hen or a grown. 


up but stili tender chicken (none of your 


old roosters) and cook it by simmering it 
very gently in a large pot... in Colima, 
of course, it is an earthenware olla... un- 
til it is tender enough to bone. The chick- 


en should be stewed with sliced onion, | 


garlic, tomato, green peas and a season- 
ing of salt and fresh mint, about three 


sprigs. Depending on how long it takes j 


your chicken to get tender, you'll have to 
make your own calculation as to when you 


put in the peas, because it also depends 
on how tender they are. The chile used 
is chile ancho which has been soaked, 
peeled, deseeded and deveined and then 
made into a paste which is added to the 
stew. By the time the stew is ready to 
serve it should have cooked down so that 
it will not need any thickening; remove all 
bones and skin of the chicken and serve 
hot. If you want to make this stew with- 
out the chile, reduce the quantity of mint 
to one sprig; if you want to use chile, you 
can substitute chili powder for the chile 
ancho. 








CLEMENTE JACQUES v Cu. S.A. 


The leading packers eof 
‘§ Mexiean food since 1887. 


No matter where you are, tropical fruits 
are available all year around — guavas, 
sliced papayas and mangos, mango and 
papaya juice in cans. 

These and other Clemente Jacques 
products available in fine food special- 
ty stores in most major cities of the 
United States. 


For our free Mexican Recipe Booklet 
Write to Clemente Jacques y Cia., 8. A. 
F.C. Cintura 1, México, D. F. 
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bi 2) One round trip airplane ticket from Mexico City to Zihuatanejo: 
| " Dorothy E. Turnham 16912 Sherman Way, Van Nuys, Calif. 


f i 
sh 1 Myrrh: A Vlady original: 
Dr. W. E. Bullis 


say —O 

















“4 1103 Walnut St., Allentown, Pa. 
r Fi : . . ie 
“ Gold (Silver) MTM keyring: eee yee Wedeberg original: 
0 Pauline C. Bartlett 5136 elsea_ Boyinton 
of P. ©. Box 36, Wrightsville Bend, North — Fast 54th. St., Seattle 5, Wash. 
N- Carolina . ZS 
| More soulfare: Set of maps. 
a | Soulfare: Bound volume of 1959 MTM Martin Miller - ad 
it Mrs. Ray Powell 20 Chatterton Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
Q, } 5158 Garden Street, Visalia, Calif. 
a Dreamboat: Do-it-yourself Xochimilco Island. Consolation: Date with our advertising manager Booby Prize: Rebozo. 
k- | Enriqueta Garcia at Jockey Club. Meredith Bell 
n, | 812 Fedora, L. A. 5, Cal. Dr. O. Brandon Hull 3791 Sutro Avenve 
‘ 3501 — 19th. St., Lubbock, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ONLY 2 HOURS, IN THE LUXURIOUS FIRST CLASS, 4 - ENGINE 
“FIESTA FLIGHT” 
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only 


4" 


round trip. 


(Your Favorite 
Cocktails included 


MEXICANAS. S.A. 








Call your Travel Agent right now, 





556 E. 10 th St. Phone L 12-3891 Brownsville, Texas. 601-A Abasolo St. Phone 20-46 and 21-10 Matamoros, Tamps. México. 














“DEDREGAL 


JE LAS FUENTES” 


MEXICO Crry 


55 MILES 
THE RESORT OF KINGS AT AN EVERY DAY PRICE 


A LUXURIOUS COUNTRY CLUB DEVELOPMENT IN THE GLAMOROUS 
LAND OF FLOWERS 


COME AND LOOK OR WRITE US 


Sr. Pedro J. Caballero 


& 

Inmuebles Continental, S. A. 
Paseo de la Reforma No. 107 

YoU DON’Y HAVE TO BE A MEXIGAN RESIDENT TO PURCHASE PRO 

PERTY HERE, WE WILL HANDLE FREE OF CHARGE THE FI- 

LING OF THE NECESSARY APPLICATIONS THAT A FOREIGN CITIZEN 

HAS 'TO MAKE Int ORDER ‘TO OW PROPERTY IN MEXICO. 


México, D. F. 








